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THE GRANT MONUMENT DESIGNS. 



ART IN BOSTON. 



CERTAIN of the designs approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Grant Monument Association have 
been exhibited during the last few days at Ortgies's 
Gallery in Fifth Avenue. The design by Mr. J. H. 
Duncan, which has been awarded first place, is, on the 
whole, worthy of the occasion. In the present state of 
matters architectural it is perhaps inevitable that for a 
national monument one must resort to accepted master- 
pieces of the past for inspiration. Waiving the impor- 
tant question whether an American hero must needs 
be commemorated by a monument Classic in idea and 
French in expression, it may be conceded that the Pan- 
theon at Rome and the mausoleum of the First Napo- 
leon at Paris are worthy models to follow. Mr. Duncan 
has caught the large dignity of well arranged masses 
absolutely essential to such a work. So thoroughly is 
this evident in the whole of the design for the monu- 
ment, that the equestrian statue of the hero himself 
seems to be almost an after-thought, or at least a mere 
incident that might be omitted with no injury to the 
effect of the facade. Objections might also be raised to 
the weak composition of the group on the centre of the 
pediment of the first story, and the tripods which flank 
the cornice on either side. No doubt the desire to ob- 
tain the effect of supreme stability led the architect to 
discard the dome for a pyramidal cone of stone. When 
in position this would probably be extremely heavy in 
effect — even the dome of the " Invalides" had to be 
gilded to relieve its crushing mass. A sketch of the 
portion that could be carried out with the funds in 
hand raises grave doubts of the monument being ever 
completed without much modification. National en- 
thusiasm is apt to lag, and the difficulty of re-arousing 
interest in a scheme of this sort is one that should be 
seriously considered. The unfinished Scott memorial 
that disfigures Edinburgh, is one fatally conspicuous in- 
stance of the folly shown in commencing memorials on 
a scale greater than the liberality of the public can com- 
plete before the scheme has lost its freshness. 

Mr. Clinton's design, while lacking the severe impor- 
tance of the successful one, has yet much that is charming 
in its graceful composition and elegant ornament, and 
would be an edifice that might do honor to any site. 
Mr. John Ords's composition is curiously infelicitous, 
the four huge apsidal domes grouping awkwardly with 
the four pyramidal roofs around the central dome. The 
design of Messrs. N. Le Brun & Sons is singularly in- 
effective in its elevation and grouping, but the interior 
arrangements are worthy of careful study. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 



In order to make the Correspondence Department of 
The Art Amateur as valuable as possible to our readers, 
we have decided to try the experiment of answering 
every query of urgent importance as quickly as possible, 
by mail direct, instead of through the columns of the 
magazine only. For this we shall make no charge. We 
only ask that the questions may be written as clearly and 
concisely as the case allows. We have always regretted 
not being able to meet our readers oftener than once a 
month. In this regard we hope to put ourselves on the 
footing not only of a monthly but even of a daily ad- 
viser in all that pertains to art in the home. 



NOTICE TO ART TEACHERS. 



The Art Amateur will begin shortly the publication 
of a carefully considered series of papers on the art 
schools and academies of the United States and Canada, 
with a critical examination of their methods of teaching; 
illustrated with views of classrooms (antique^-rfSoHeTlihg, 
anatomical, etc.), showing in many cases the students at 
work, and giving portraits of art directors and teachers. 
Selections for reproduction in The Art Amateur will 
be made from the best of the students' drawings sub- 
mitted. As it is hoped to cover every school of im- 
portance, it is urgently requested that principals will lose 
no time in communicating at once with the publisher, 
with a view to having their schools or classes adequately 
represented in these articles. The opening papers, at 
least, of the series will be by Professor Ernest Knaufft, 
author of " Pen Drawing for Photo-Engraving" and of 
a series on Freehand Drawing, to begin shortly. 



the art museum school's great loss — THE 
LATE otto grundmann — the state society for 

THE SUPPRESSION OF BAD PUBLIC SCULPTURE — 
KITSON'S FINE STATUE OF FARRAGUT— MISS RUG- 
GLES' PARIS TRIUMPH — DALLIN'S RETURN TO 
BOSTON. 

The death of Otto Grundmann, the head of the Art 
Museum School of Drawing and Painting, has given a 
shock to the art fraternity. He was known to be suf- 
fering from an affection of the eyes and from nervous 
prostration, both of which were considered results of 
his severe suffering with " la grippe" during the winter. 
But it appears from the circumstances of his death (Au- 
gust 27th) among his relatives in Germany, that he was 
the victim of a disease of the kidneys. Grundmann came 
to us in 1875, at the suggestion of Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
who was then one of the directors of the Art Museum, 
and had been deputed to select a proper superintendent 
for the school of drawing and painting which had been 
resolved upon. Millet and Grundmann had been fel- 
low-students at Antwerp. The selection was an emi- 
nently judicious one. An artist of no mean accomplish- 
ments, Grundmann was, moreover, a born teacher, 
gifted with the finest qualities of sympathy, patience, 
insight and honesty. He kept constantly before his 
pupils the higher standards and principles of art, never 
applauding the merely smart performance, or permitting 
the fashion of the hour or sensational success to dazzle 
them or divert them from serious work. He laid the 
foundations for the love and knowledge of art broad and 
deep, upon the eternal principles of beauty and purity, 
truth and dignity, as exemplified in classic art, and in 
works of the old masters. This was plainly the con- 
scientious course for an instructor of youth and the re- 
sponsible head of an institution to pursue ; but he fol- 
lowed it besides from the instinctive bent of his sincere, 
loyal, reverent nature. Had his devotion to the conserv- 
ative in criticism, style and execution been mere posing, 
or been due to stupid insensibility to the new forms that 
have come into vogue, the cant or the stupidity would have 
been made ridiculous by the numerous clever followers of 
the new Parisian ways among Boston artists and ama- 
teurs. But, though the attack upon him as a " German 
professor" was promptly and publicly delivered by 
some of the returning young converts to the Paris 
modes, fired with the convert's fanaticism ; GrQndmann 
never lost the sincere respect even of his opponents. 
And if he sometimes complained in private that he felt 
the tide running against him ; here in Boston, he was 
conscious of the support of the best connoisseurs, who 
came to regard him as of an elder and more earnest 
school, safer " to tie to," and sounder to depend upon in 
the laying of the foundations of a school of art, than the 
most brilliant of the flashing meteors of the latest style. 
Plain and modest to the last degree in his personal 
manners, he was lifted to his position by the dignity of 
his devotion to noble ideals, and his utter genuineness 
and freedom from affectation. His own portrait work 
had the elevation of another time and atmosphere than 
ours, together with the most admirable technique, and 
will be an abiding testimony of his ability and char- 
acter. The accounts of the public funeral given him in 
his native city, Meissen, near Dresden, show that though 
he must have left there when a mere youth, he was not 
without honor in his own country. But from his 
shrinking abhorrence of all self-praise and display, one 
would never have been permitted to suspect that he 
had been held in such consideration. Still, he was a 
marked man in any company, and even on the street, 
whether in Boston, or London, or Paris, with his fine, 
serious face, his genuinely artistic tangle of fair hair, and 
his broad-rimmed Vandyck hat, worn with no vanity or 
affectation, but as a necessary expression of his natural 
self — the artist in every fibre of his being, single-minded, 
" pure and simple." 

Boston has again taken the lead in American evolu- 
tion by framing and enacting a law, which has already 
been put into execution with good effect. This at- 
tempts to save our growing ambitious municipalities 
from erecting statues that are bad art and unworthy of 
their purpose. A most outrageous little granite statue 
of an Irish militia volunteer colonel (the work of a 
graveyard stonecutter, but hardly fit for a mortuary 
emblem, as its first and inevitable effect upon the ob- 
server is to make him laugh) erected in the Public 
Garden, with the support and approval of the Mayor 
and Aldermen, was what finally brought this project 



of law to realization. The new law was too late to 
prevent this absurd curio's mounting its pedestal in 
testimony of our constant peril from the good citi- 
zens who " don't know anything about art, but know 
what they like." But nothing more in the nature of 
art can go up in any public place in Boston, nor upon 
any public building, without the approval and assent of 
the State Art Commission created by this act. My let- 
ters have often, and for a long time, pleaded for such a 
commission, and not only in these columns but else- 
where have I argued its imperative necessity. It must 
be admitted, however, that the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has hit upon a happier contrivance for preventing 
bad art, and at the same time satisfying the popular 
mind with the surrender of its prerogative to have 
" what it likes," than any that has occurred heretofore 
to the most strenuous advocates, among artists, of an Art 
Commission. All previous plans have been open to the 
objection — a very valid one, as candid artists will agree — 
that the artists of an art commission would be likely to 
consider the artistic end more than the public motive, 
would be " cliquey," if not hopelessly quarrelsome, and 
would not be in touch with the plain people. And yet 
the judgment of artists is what is necessary to prevent 
poor art discrediting us. Now, how does the new 
law meet all this ? By providing a continuing commis- 
sion composed ex-officio of the most acceptable digni- 
taries, the Mayor, the Librarian of the Public Library, 
the President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and the President of the Society of 
Architects, and permitting them to call in the. aid of a 
committee of artistic experts, artists or other, in making 
up their opinion. In practice, it was found in the 
one case thus far passed upon by the Art Commission, 
that the respectable and intelligent gentlemen compos- 
ing the Commission preferred to rely upon the experts, 
though they agreed at once among themselves in favor of 
the statue whose model was under consideration. So a 
committee of three experts, headed by the curator of 
classic statuary at the Art Museum, was appointed to 
visit the sculptor's studio, when after certain suggestions 
had been offered by the committee and accepted by the 
sculptor, and the trifling changes carried out in the clay, 
the statue was officially approved by the unanimous vote 
of the Art Commission. Now, then, everybody is 
bound to be satisfied, artists and lay public, the con- 
noisseurs and the multitude, for have not all had, rep- 
resentatively, a hand in the choosing of the model ? It 
is an immense relief to possess such a guarantee and 
safeguard, and it is difficult to see how it can ever fail 
to work well. The general good taste, culture and pub- 
lic spirit of such an ex-officio board can be depended 
on from year to year, no matter who may be the par- 
ticular incumbents of the dignified offices designated, 
and the auxiliary special committee of artists or other 
experts called in to advise them, will assure the Com- 
mission the benefit of good professional judgments, 
while either element will act as check and balance upon 
the other. 

It is the municipal statue of Farragut which has been 
passed upon by the Art Commission as above narrated. 
The contract was awarded last winter, after the usual 
smart struggle, to Henry H. Kitson ; but the defeated 
competitors managed somehow to have the contract de- 
layed until the Art Commission bill had been drawn, 
passed and become a law. But this commission, so far 
from putting a defeat upon Kitson, has crowned him 
with its unique honor. The model is a very striking and 
vivacious, yet dignified and imposing, study of the Ad- 
miral. He stands with one foot advanced, and with the 
traditional wave in his front coat-skirt. An animated, 
slight turning of his head, a sharp compressing of his 
lips and an eagle glance of his eye, give the whole great 
force and lifelikeness, and from every point of view this 
quiet dramatic intensity is felt the same. There is 
more life even in the back of this model than in most 
heroic statues, and, I am inclined to believe, more of 
Farragut in it than even in the rather well talked-up 
Farragut of St. Gaudens. For the likeness is excellent, 
and the artist has had the benefit of the descriptions of 
personal friends of the Admiral, whose nervous little 
figure was familiar on our streets, and has skilfully 
managed to convey the truth without loss of dignity or 
the heroic size. 

In Mr. Kitson's studio just now are the plaster casts 
of those remarkable bronzes which won " mention hon- 
orable" at the last Salon for his precocious Boston 
pupil, Miss Theo Ruggles, who is also to be seen there 
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herself now and then, at work upon some sketch or 
study. It is almost impossible to credit that this child — 
in appearance — has carried off the highest honors ever 
awarded to an American sculptor in Paris. But a cas- 
ual conversation on art topics with her carries con- 
viction that the quaint little head, with its dark locks 
descending in short curls upon the broad, heavy forehead 
and by the sides of her narrow face, as in a Reynolds port- 
rait of a lady of the eighteenth century, contains all the 
illumination and insight necessary for such achievement. 
The life in these things of hers is their surprising and 
distinctive quality. They are unlike any other art in 
the naif, naked truth of the meagre little frames of ten- 
year-old boys. One is a boy curled upon the river-bank 
after his swim, the other is a boy playing his Pan-pipe 
while a rabbit listens. Both are eloquent, with all their 
simplicity, in the eloquence of reality and directness and 
the able searching for truth. Miss Ruggles has never 
had any other teaching but that of Mr. Kitson. 

Mr. C. E. Dallin, who is also back in Boston, is a 
product of the Far West, moulded by Boston study into 
preparation for Paris. His triumph was achieved very 
naturally in the realistic figure of a Sioux chief, modelled 
from one of Buffalo Bill's live Indians in Paris, though 
Dallin has been familiar with the genuine Indians of the 
Utah plains from his babyhood. Mr. Dallin has 
brought an excellent dower of wits to his artistic train- 
ing in Boston and Paris, an American spirit of enter- 
prise, as well as lofty aims and aspirations. 

The painters are not yet back from the country, and 
the summer's campaign on canvas and sketch-paper 
cannot now be estimated. When the returns are in, 
there will be a deal of work to be credited to the new 
art of amateur photography. Happily, the prescription, 
" You press the button, we do the rest," does not yet 
produce works of art. The painter is still a necessity, 
and the true painter's eye and soul, with everybody 
popping pictures, will gain higher appreciation than 
ever. Greta. 

THE CHICAGO ART EXHIBITION. 



NEW YORK awarded the palm to this year's exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists, and sent the 
pictures to us as " the best collection of American art 
ever shown in this country." Chicago, who for eight 
years has followed the progress of our Parisian exiles as 
well as of the painters more loyal to their country, can- 
not accept the Eastern verdict. The crown belongs to 
her, as a well-known New York painter visiting the 
Inter-State Exposition the other day readily admitted. 
For, although among the four hundred and eighty-five 
exhibits in the present collection there are fifty foreign 
pictures, these cannot detract from the Americanism of 
the exhibition, the majority of them being grouped to- 
gether as a representation of the French Impressionists. 
Of the two hundred and sixteen names in the catalogue 
one hundred and eighty-eight are of Americans. Chicago 
artists send fifty-two pictures, a large increase over pre- 
vious years, due not to a lowering of the high standard, 
but to the better quality of the local work. Two prizes 
of five hundred dollars each have been offered by Mr. 
Potter Palmer and Mr. James H. Dole, for the best 
landscape or marine and the best figure subject. 

A collection various in its phases, representing a wide 
range of artistic thought and method, is chiefly remark- 
able for the proof it offers that American painters are 
leaving the French nest and spreading their wings for a 
brave flight. Our painters are beginning to interpret 
where formerly they were content to portray. The 
familiar reproach of barrenness of imagination in Ameri- 
can art is losing its pertinence. Few persons are callous 
enough to study the group of seventeen landscapes by 
Charles H. Davis, without feeling the wide repose and 
serenity, the mystery and majesty of Nature. This art- 
ist has the instinct so to concentrate her elements, so to 
choose and discard, as to give us the very spirit of green 
groves and spacious meadows, unmarred by the discords 
of reality. He loves peace and avoids violence. Not 
for him are the terrors of storm and darkness, the 
ardors of tropic color, the passions and ecstasies of the 
fierce old earth in her bold encounters with day and 
night. Rather her moods of gentleness and holy calm, 
her sweet repose under soft sunlight, her quiet gladness 
after rain, her tender farewells to the sun, her prayerful 
hush under the whispering moon. We know not from 
what mysterious hills, clothed with soft blues and pur- 
ples in the twilight, his " Brook" comes eddying down- 
ward through the wide green meadows ; but we know 



that in the depths of this spacious picture is a land of 
dreams, and that this tiny stream, widening into a river, 
will carry the light of it to the sea. 

And the lyrics that Harrison wins from ocean and 
river are no less beautiful and spontaneous. Only 
once in the five pictures he sends us, does the freshness 
of his inspiration flag in the least. One " Landscape," 
which shows a still river shadowed by trees and reflect- 
ing the soft moonlight, is marvellous for its interpreta- 
tion of the rich colors of night. Just these deep greens 
of foliage has one beheld on summer evenings, just 
these intense blues and purples and reds has one seen 
curving under the silver crests of moonlit waves. But 
few painters have sp charged their memories with this 
rich message as to be able to deliver it when the witch- 
ing hour is past. Not less beautiful is a swiftly-painted 
" Marine" done on the radiant coast of Algiers, a bold, 
brilliant, joyous sketch, wholly fresh and true. Anoth- 
er pure lyric is a little daylight river scene, all silver and 
silvery green. 

A finer marine than Edward Moran has sent us for 
many years is his superb dramatic view of a flock of 
sea-gulls plunging through white foam, dipping their 
wings in the wild waters, and listening to the " Melodies 
of the Sea," far away from the peopled land. Tryon 
also has been studying the sea to good purpose, espe- 
cially in a canvas which shows little boats drying their 
white sails after a swift storm. Emile Carlson's sea is 
Venetian, and the deep blue mists of dawn envelope the 
great red sails and the spacious waters, pierced only by 
one golden streak of conquering sunlight. One may 
find among these studies of nature many good things 
which are already known in New York. J. Alden Weir 
has an afternoon scene of quite exceptional charm and in- 
tensity of color ; and a large stern study of " October," by 
J. H. Twachtman, has a certain sombre strength. Henry 
S. Bisbing sends several fine out-door studies of animals, 
though nothing so exceptional as his enormous " In the 
Fields" of last year. Charles Sprague Pearce's " Even- 
ing/' which shows sheep and a shepherd in cold misty 
moonlight, is a restful theme in grays. 

Two landscapes by Cazin are in his happiest vein. 
One of them, a moonlight view of his own house by the 
ocean, reveals through its soft pinkish grays a wonder- 
ful clear spaciousness of sea and sky. The other, " The 
Windmill," is a characteristic stretch of broken country, 
with a windmill at the crest of a ridge ; and both are 
executed with all that poetic tenderness of color and 
mastery of values of which this painter has the secret. 
Lerolle is here also in lovely dreamy grays, that clothe 
his idyllic figures with the grace and soft sweetness of 
starry nights. And Montenard, with his splendid brill- 
iancy of color, the intense blue waters of " The Medi- 
terranean" contrasted with the glowing whiteness of hot 
sands. And so, with one more step toward the ardors 
of Nature's pageantry of color, we reach the impression- 
ists themselves. 

What shall one say of them ? That they are Nature 
in dress parade, Nature sumptuously clad in gleaming 
silken gauzes, resplendent in jewels more dazzling than 
the stars. She spreads her iridescent robe like wings 
to sparkle in the sunshine, and lo ! the light streams 
through, and the flowers and grasses beneath her danc- 
ing feet shine more joyously than before. Not sober, 
sombre Nature, with her burden of tragic secrets, not 
placid, restful Nature, nor Nature terrific and implacable 
do we find in the work of Monet, Pessarro, Sisley and 
the rest ; but Nature exultant, ecstatic, half mad with 
joy, looking at the universe through prismatic eyes, 
dreaming herself incapable of sorrow. At their best we 
have indeed pictures from these men; pictures lovely, 
harmonious, ideally true. When they fail, their failure 
is more disastrous than it would be if they had at- 
tempted less. Two or three of these canvases even the 
most ardent enthusiast would pronounce mere blotches 
of ill-assorted color. 

If I have left our countrymen's study of figures for 
the close of this notice, it is not because this is the least 
important phase of this exhibition, but rather the re- 
verse. Nowhere do we find progress so remarkable, 
nowhere such hopeful promise for the future. Com- 
paratively few of these pictures have been shown in New 
York. Most of them have come from Paris — from the 
two Salons and the Universal Exposition— or they are 
recently completed works of Eastern men. We have a 
little nude " Orpheus" from Brush ; a girl in " A City 
Park" from Chase ; a girl in black reading a letter — a 
beautifully executed bit — from Dannat ; also an admira- 
ble study of fruit ; a lovely little open-air nude and a 



fair Greek figure on a marble garden-sett from Will H. 
Low ; two giddily-colored allegories from H. Sid- 
dons Mowbray ; dainty girls in water-colors from Percy 
and Leon Moran — all these and other pictures being 
characteristic but not exceptional examples of the re- 
spective painters. More unusual are some of the por- 
traits. Mary K. Trotter sends a shadowy figure of a 
•' Boy with a Racket," suggestive in feeling and admira- 
ble in its gradations of sombre color ; also a " Lamp- 
light" study, which is more than a tour de force, being 
most charming in feeling. Julian Story's portrait of his 
father in scarlet Oxford gown is a vigorous expres- 
sion of virile characteVappropriately set in shading and 
contrasting reds. From Eleanor Norcross come singu- 
larly frank and dramatic portraits of young girls, 
wrought in color schemes daringly yet knowingly mo- 
notonous. Mrs. Sewell's portrait of " Mother and Son," 
like her classic composition " Pleasures of the Past," is 
a trifle rigid in feeling and style ; though both pictures 
have qualities of sentiment and color. Tarbell's " Girl 
with Violin" is a dainty bit, and his " Three Sisters" is 
a rare delight, with its brilliancy of sunlight on face and 
drapery and foliage. Lucy S. Conant has two exquisite 
heads of girls, with purple shadows in their dark hair. 
Blashfield has surpassed himself in his graceful " Por- 
trait of a Lady," so skilfully toned to green and gold. 
But of all the portraits, two by Abbott H. Thayer are 
the most sympathetic, original, and spiritual ; they chal- 
lenge the world for a painter who can express so finely 
the purity and delicacy of womanhood. The majestic, 
auburn-haired woman in the golden robe has been seen 
in New York. The other is a portrait of the young girl 
whom the public has already met in " Brother and Sis- 
ter," a child of love and sadness, whose dewy twilight face 
looks out from soft shadows at the noisy world. 

An entire wall of the gallery is devoted to thirteen 
pictures by Gari Melchers, four of them portraits paint- 
ed last winter in Chicago and showing a strong aptitude 
in a field new to this painter. In. most cases he paints 
to the life, and in one or two to the soul. His sunny 
out-of-doors scenes are charming, especially a little pas- 
tel nude. The largest of his pictures, " The Sermon," 
which shows a dozen Dutch peasants half asleep in 
church under the droning of a country parson, has been 
exhibited in New York ; though in a place ill-adapted to 
display the masterly qualities of its technique or its 
quiet delicacy of tone. "Spring Flowers," by Jules 
L. Stewart, is an enormous canvas, brilliant with gor- 
geous girls and more gorgeous flowers, a splendid, vigor- 
ous,, superficial thing, as gay and gaudy as fashionable 
society, but without its undercurrent of despair or desire. 
Walter McEwen shows a young Dutch girl reading to 
her father on " All Soul's Day," and gives to their thought 
of the dead mother a shadowy embodiment. In her ac- 
customed chair she sits, visible yet transparent, every fea- 
ture of face and drapery set forth in colors more filmy 
than a fairy's gossamer. This tour de force is accom- 
plished without loss of grace or simplicity ; it seems the 
natural fulfilment of the high poetic tenderness of the 
theme, in no sense startling or unreal, a beautiful artis- 
tic expression of the nearness of the living to the dead. 

George Hitchcock dreams also of the supernatural, 
and gives us one more interpretation of " The Annuncia- 
tion." Simply a haloed figure in a field of blowing 
lilies is his conception of the divine old theme ; and we 
do not ask for the angel and the dove, content to read 
the heavenly message in the soul of the woman immac- 
culate. Another sacred picture is a " Holy Family," 
by F. V. DuMond, a young painter who won a medal 
at this year's Salon for this picture, the first he ever ex- 
hibited. His conception of the world-old theme is new, 
realistic, yet singularly religious. He shows a bare in- 
terior, with a carpenter's bench half hidden in the pur- 
ple shadows. Under the small bright window Mary 
and Joseph are seated at table, their hands clasped and 
their heads bowed over the loaf of bread and the bowl 
of broth. Opposite stands the boy Christ blessing 
their frugal meal. The painter has concentrated the 
divinity of his theme in the three faces, which are beau- 
tifully reverent and exalted, the face of the divine youth 
especially being a lovely expression of that wonderful, 
inscrutable, immaculate soul. 

In sculpture, besides Mr. MacMonnies" swift little 
" Diana," there is only one exhibit. St. Gaudens's beau- 
tiful bas-relief of Bastien-Lepage, which all Paris ad- 
mired years ago and loves to this day. The collection 
of water-colors shows many interesting and admirable 
features'; but the oils have already delayed us too long. 
Chicago, September 10, 1890. H. H. MONROE. 



